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Views on the News 





HE property tax has a few defenders, 

and needs more of them. One of these 

is Roger A. Freeman who points to the 
importance of local property taxes for 
financing public education in his recently 
published book, Taxes for the Schools (see 
City Hall Bookshelf). 

Taxes for the Schools maintains that proper- 
ty tax reform, including reassessment and 
other measures, can furnish almost one-half 
of the additional revenue that will be needed 
for financing schools in the next decade. 

As Freeman points out, a good case can 
be made in many areas that the property 
tax has about reached its limit. It is not near- 
ly so convincing, however, that the property 
tax is too high and therefore should be re- 
duced. This can be demonstrated by using 
some national averages from the recent Bu- 
reau of the Census report, Income of Families 
and Persons in the United States: 1959 together 
with some figures from Freeman’s book. 

The average four-person family in 1959 
had a median income of $6,070. This family 
owned a home with a market value of 
$12,439. Total annual property taxes were 
$152 which represented 2.5 per cent of this 
family’s annual income. To ease the proper- 
ty tax “burden” this average home owner 
could offset two-thirds or more of his proper- 
ty tax through savings on his federal income 
tax return. This was done by deductions for 
interest on the mortgage, property taxes, 
and other deductions on an itemized return. 

One of the most interesting parts of Free- 
man’s book is an appendix showing several 
examples of the benefits that homeowners 
receive under federal income tax laws. Even 
where the homeowner’s equity is quite high, 


he can still reduce his federal income tax by 
itemized deductions to the extent of two- 
thirds or more of his property tax. 

The property tax is needed for cities, 
school districts, and other local governments 
because there is no adequate substitute if 
home rule and local autonomy are to be pre- 
served. Nonproperty taxes are valuable to 
supplement municipal property taxes, but 
they are not a replacement. If the impor- 
tance of the property tax is permitted to de- 
cline in the total tax structure, as it has over 
the past 30 years, the states and probably 
the federal government must step in through 
additional grants-in-aid and shared taxes. 
Then more state and federal control over 
local government operations is inevitable. 

Two of the larger local governments are 
going into the public transit business (p. 39). 
In Tacoma, Washington, the acquisition of 
the privately owned system was made to pre- 
vent probable liquidation of the company.In 
Dade County, Florida, the purchase is a big 
step in eventual consolidation of all transit 
service in the metropolitan area. In Phila- 
delphia (p. 38), the municipal subsidy of 
rail transit has been successful. 

The 84 council-manager adoptions in 
1960 brings the net total to 1,756 communi- 
ties in the United States, Canada, and 
Puerto Rico (p. 41). In addition, more than 
1,600 communities in Europe operate with 
council-manager government, including 34 
cities and counties in Ireland (p. 26). 

The fifth edition of Municipal Police Ad- 
ministration has just been published and cov- 
ers new developments in organization, man- 
agement, in-service training, police commu- 
nications, and other areas (p. 36). 
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The Council-Manager Plan in Ireland 


By ARTHUR W. BROMAGE* 


Professor of Political Science, The University of Michigan 


Despite differences in law and authority, the Irish manager is like his American 
counterpart in council-manager teamwork and policy formulation. 


HE Republic of Ireland has a pro- 
ssional management system through- 

out its local governmental units: 
counties, county boroughs, boroughs, urban 
districts, and towns. The Republic, with a 
1956 population of 2.9 million, includes 26 
counties. Since Tipperary is divided into 
North and South Riding, however, there 
are 27 administrative counties. Four county 
boroughs, which might in American termi- 
nology be called city-counties, exist: Dublin, 
Cork, Limerick, and Waterford. The smaller 
communities within the administrative coun- 
ties are designated in Irish law as boroughs, 
urban districts, and towns. Dun Laoghaire 
is a borough, for example, in Dublin County 
—an administrative county distinct from 
the County Borough of Dublin. Bray is in- 
corporated as an urban district in Wicklow 
County; Bantry is a town in County Cork. 
In administrative counties the county 
manager serves the county council and also 
acts as the manager for any boroughs, urban 
districts, or towns within the county. He is 
best described in American parlance as a 
circuit rider in administrative operations. 
Since most Irish counties are small, he 
doesn’t have far to go in covering three or 
four different political jurisdictions. In fact 


* Eprror’s Nore: Professor Bromage has been on 
the political science faculty at The University of 
Michigan since 1929, has served four years on the 
city council of Ann Arbor, and has written several 
books on local and state government. He is an 
Honorary Member of the International City 
Managers’ Association. 

Professor Bromage wishes to make acknowledge- 
ment to the Horace H. Rackham School of Gradu- 
ate Studies, The University of Michigan, for a grant 
to assist in research abroad during 1960. The au- 
thor also thanks Irish officers and managers for their 
help on aspects of this article: T. Barrington, 
Michael Flannery, P. J. Meghen, and T. C 
O’Mahony. 


some of the counties are paired for manage- 
ment, and one manager does for two. Most 
closely analogous to our city managers in 
functional operations for urbanized areas 
are the county borough managers. 

In the rest of Ireland, outside the Re- 
public, the city of Belfast and six north- 
eastern counties are under the government 
of Northern Ireland and form part of the 
United Kingdom. Their local government is 
like the English system with large councils, 
committee-departmental administrator re- 
lationships, and no over-all executives. 

The Republic of Ireland resulted from a 
legislative act of 1948, when the [Irish 
government in Dublin repealed a statute 
known as the External Relations Act. This 
law, which has been in force since 1936, had 
associated independent Ireland for purposes 
of external relations with the Common- 
wealth of Nations. Since 1921 the 26 coun- 
ties south of the border that partitions the 
island have operated successively as a 
dominion (Irish Free State) within the 
Commonwealth; as a sovereign, independ- 
ent state (Eire), freely associated with the 
Commonwealth, a position made clear by 
the External Relations Act of 1936 and the 
new Constitution of 1937; and finally as the 
Republic of Ireland. 

In spite of changes in Anglo-Irish rela- 
tions, the development of city and county 
management has not been affected. The 
managerial system in local government has 
been developed and strengthened without 
reference to external affairs. 

The Republic of Ireland, although en- 
gaged in developing small factories and seek- 
ing economic self-sufficiency, is still basically 
an agricultural country. Yet, 705,000 out of 
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2.9 million people were, by the census of 1956, 
concentrated in Dublin County Borough, in 
Dublin County, and in the seaside borough 
of Dun Laoghaire. An additional 163,000 
were in Cork, Limerick, and Waterford 
county boroughs. Six boroughs and three 
urban districts ranging from 10,000 to 
22,000 population embraced a total of 
132,000 persons. So one million out of the 
2.9 million live in what might well be 
termed the Dublin metropolitan region, in 
three county boroughs, and in nine urban 
communities of modest size. The remaining 
1.9 million live in urban districts and towns 
under 10,000 in population and in the rural 
countryside. 

Of the categories of local government 
which serve the urban population, the 
county borough is the only corporation 
which combines the powers of an adminis- 
trative county council, a borough council, 
and an urban district council. Of the sub- 
units within counties (boroughs, urban dis- 
tricts, and towns) the most elementary units 
are the towns which are primarily concerned 
with housing, public lighting, maintenance 
of markets, town halls, and miscellaneous 
duties. Urban district councils deal mainly 
with housing, urban streets, sanitary serv- 
ices, and such general purposes as planning, 
fire brigades, and markets. Among the sani- 
tary services are water, sewerage, street 
cleaning, refuse removal, lighting, and pub- 
lic baths. In addition to carrying on the 
functions of an urban district, a borough can 
make bylaws for the good order of the 
community. 

Administrative counties have responsi- 
bilities for all roads except in urban areas; 
for housing; for sanitary services and fire 
brigades in towns and rural areas; for agri- 
cultural and vocational education outside 
the boroughs and some urban districts; and 
for health, mental hospital, and public 
assistance services. In Dublin, Cork, Limer- 
ick, and Waterford, however, the adminis- 
trative county surrounding the county bor- 
ough and the county borough constitute 
a joint agency, known as a health authority, 
for provision of these services. Police ad- 
ministration is in the hands of the central 
government. 


Basic CounciIL- MANAGER RELATIONS 


The present system of local government 
in the Republic evolved from an English 
system which was in use when the Irish 
Free State came into being in 1921. In 
the early 1920’s large councils dealt directly 
with departmental administrators through 
an elaborate committee system. Since 1929 
the trend has been toward city and county 
management together with centralized ad- 
ministrative control over locz' units. 

The net effect of legislation passed since 
1921 has been to alter yet preserve the power 
of local councils in administrative counties, 
county boroughs, boroughs, and urban dis- 
tricts. Their authority has been adjusted to 
the development of professional managers 
who are, in sum and substance, centrally 
appointed. Moreover, managers may be re- 
moved from office by a local council only 
with the consent of the Minister of Local 
Government, a member of the National 
Cabinet. , 

Council members are elected by the Hare 
system of proportional representation. They 
have reserved powers to enact bylaws, de- 
termine appropriations, and strike the tax 
rate. Managers have a sphere of executive 
power which is exercised normally under 
broad supervision by council. As to executive 
powers, managers may receive direct orders 
from councils, provided money has been 
appropriated or is available for a proposed 
executive act which is within the law. Such 
council direction of specific acts is excep- 
tional and not the rule. The manager has 
sole responsibility for supervision of adminis- 
trative officers and staff. But council consent 
is essential before any decision to alter the 
number of permanent officers and to vary 
rates of pay is put into effect. In contrast 
to the American system, Irish councils su- 
pervise centrally appointed managers, and 
councils are elected by proportional repre- 
sentation. 

As in the United States, the council’s 
reserved powers are oriented to policy, and 
the manager’s executive competence is re- 
lated to adminis‘rative acts which imple- 
ment policy. It does not follow that the 
system falls on all fours with American coun- 
cil-manager systems. In the Republic of Ire- 
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land, extensive central administrative con- 
trols have been placed im the hands of the 
Minister of Local Government. The Minister 
has significant powers over acts of local 
officers, capital expenditures, grants-in-aid, 
inquiries into local affairs, audits and sur- 
charges, combined purchasing, and the pos- 
sible dissolution of local councils. Yet with 
all these curbs, Irish councils and managers 
operate ordinarily in an atmosphere of local 
self-government familiar to Americans. 


TRANSITION TO MANAGEMENT 


For the Irish Free State, the breakaway 
from the English system of local administra- 
tion occurred in the 1920’s. In this decade, 
there was ministerial dissolution of certain 
local councils. For instance, a centrally ap- 
pointed commission was named to adminis- 
ter Dublin County Borough, and a single 
commissioner was appointed for Cork. The 
English system of a large council working 
through committees with individual depart- 
mental administrators was deemed to be 
ineffective in these two jurisdictions. Later, 
local self government for these two county 
boroughs was restored, but with centrally 
designated city managers in place as locally 
elected councils were again put in operation. 

Prior to the advent of city management 
in 1929-30, a spoils system had raised doubts 
about the selection of administrators by 
county, county borough, borough, and ur- 
ban district councils. The national govern- 
ment acted to preclude the development of a 
spoils system in local government. The Irish 
Parliament provided in 1926 by the Local 
Authorities (Officers and Employees) Act 
for a centrally appointed “‘Local Appoint- 
ments Commission.”” The LAC was given 
authority to recruit for executive, profession- 
al, and technical posts in local units. In 
turn, local councils were required to appoint 
candidates selected by the LAC, such as 
accountants, architects, secretaries, medical 
officers, engineers and surveyors, and fire 
brigade officers. It could be said that the 
establishment of the LAC was an appropri- 
ate extension to local government staff re- 
cruitment of a competitive system which 
had previously been applied by the national 
government to civil servants. 
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By using interview board procedures, giv- 
ing weight to education and experience, 
and opening positions to candidates on a 
competitive basis, the LAC created an ob- 
jective system for staffing loca] governments 
with executive, professional, and technical 
administrators. Later, when the posts of 
city and county managers were.created, the 
LAC was authorized to select managers, 
except that in some instances the statute 
itself named the first managerial incumbent. 

In the years from 1929 to 1942, the man- 
ager plan reached its maturity. Applied first 
to Cork County Borough in 1929 by special 
act of the Irish Parliament (Oireachtas), 
this began the test of management for urban 
governments. At that time Cork was ad- 
ministered by a centrally appointed local 
commissioner who under the law became 
the first manager with a defined sphere of 
executive duties. A newly created council, 
elected by proportional representation, was 
given the reserved powers that were to be- 
come characteristic of Irish councils as city 
and county management laws were enacted. 

Management was next extended in 1930 
to Dublin County Borough and to the bor- 
ough of Dun Laoghaire in Dublin Coun- 
ty. The council-manager relationships were 
adapted from the 1929 legislation applied 
to Cork. Special acts were next passed for 
two other county boroughs, Limerick (1934) 
and Waterford (1939). 

In 1940 a general law was enacted by 
the Oireachtas providing for managers in 
administrative counties, such managers to 
serve also as executives for boroughs, urban 
districts, and towns within the respective 
counties. When the 1940 act was first put 
into operation in 1942 by ministerial order, 
the cycle was completed. Management had 
been applied to all units of local government. 

All of the legislative acts from 1929 to 
1940 geared the ultimate selection of man- 
agers to central control over local appoint- 
ments through the national Local Appoint- 
ments Commission. All of the acts followed 
the principle of reserved powers for councils 
and executive authority for managers. All 
were written with due respect to the central 
administrative controls over local govern- 
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ment vested in the Minister of Local Gov- 
ernment. 

Meanwhile, political representation was 
retained in Irish local councils by the use 
of direct election and proportional repre- 
sentation. National political parties such as 
Fine Gael (once Cosgrave’s party), Fianna 
Fail (headed by de Valera), and Labour 
continued to place members in local coun- 
cils. PR also led to representation in the 
local councils of such minority groups as 
the Farmers’ party, the Independents, and 
the Republicans. Irish council meetings re- 
sounded with speeches reflecting the struggle 
for independence and the civil war (1916- 
23). 

The general application of the manage- 
rial system was not a prearranged plan. 
It was a gradual evolution under different 
Irish governments that came to office in 
Dublin. The original laws for Cork (1929) 
and for Dublin and Dun Laoghaire (1930) 
were enacted while William Cosgrave was 
prime minister. The Fianna Fail Govern- 
ment, with Eamon de Valera as prime minis- 
ter, was responsible for the extension of 
management to the remaining county bor- 
oughs and to the administrative counties. 
As management proved its value, the Irish 
governments saw fit over the years to make 
it a universal system. Had management failed 
in its initial trials in Cork and Dublin, the 
plan might have stopped there or disap- 
peared altogether. 


CuRRENT OPERATION 

The kinds of jurisdictions in which Irish 
managers operate are four in number. First 
are the managers who serve a county bor- 
ough: Cork, Limerick, and Waterford. Sec- 
ond are the managers who serve one ad- 
ministrative county and also any boroughs, 
urban districts, and towns within the county. 
Third are the managers who serve two 
administrative counties and their local sub- 
units, since the County Management Act 
(1940) provided for the pairing of 12 coun- 
ties. Fourth is the management system in 
the Dublin metropolitan area which has 
unique features. 

In the Dublin area, one manager has 
responsibility for the county borough; for 
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the administrative county, including Dun 
Loaghaire Borough; and for a joint health 
authority. The authority administers health, 
mental hospital, and public assistance serv- 
ices for all units. The Dublin city and county 
manager is the chief officer. Under his gen- 
eral direction are two assistant managers 
and a chief executive officer for the health 
authority. One assistant manager functions 
in relation to all aspects of the administra- 
tive county of Dublin, including Dun Laog- 
haire. The other has responsibilities for the 
housing and public works activities of the 
county borough of Dublin, except in mat- 
ters of finance and personnel. 

The management staff holds weekly meet- 
ings, which serve as one method by which 
the Dublin city and county manager exer- 
cises general direction. Matters of finance 
and personnel have a prominent place in 
the discussions. Emphasis is placed on ques- 
tions of general policy related to the common 
interests of local governments in *he metro- 
politan area. The management staff must 
deal with the appropriate representative, 
locally elected councils. But the Dublin 
Health Authority Board is composed of 27 
members appointed by the elected councils 
of the county borough, of the county, and 
of Dun Laoghaire Borough. 

Although developed over a period ofyears 
and by different legislative acts, the Irish 
manager system exhibits conspicuous uni- 
formity in council-manager relations. The 
dual concept prevails: reserved powers for 
councils and executive functions for man- 
agers. This does not mean that there is an 
operative dichotomy between council and 
manager, except in legal terms. The working 
relations must of necessity be close, and 
usually are. 

The Irish council-manager system was 
described by the Department of Local Gov- 
ernment in a 1955 pamphlet appropriately 
entitled: ““Notes on the Powers vested by 
law in the Elected Members of Local Au- 
thorities.”” The various management acts, 
it is noted, deal with the division of func- 
tions between elected members and man- 
agers, but it is not the intent that elected 
members and managers should act inde- 
pendently of each other. “It is important 
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to bear in mind that all the functions are 
functions of the local authority and that the 
exercise of executive functions by the man- 
ager is provided for to enable the elected 
body to have an experienced, whole-time 
administrator for the prompt and efficient 
discharge of day-to-day business without 
making an undue demand on the time of the 
elected members.”’ 


SIMILARITIES TO AMERICAN SYSTEM 

In his relationship to the council, the 
Irish manager is a blood brother to the 
American manager. The Irish manager is 
entitled to attend council meetings and par- 
ticipate in discussions but not to vote. He 
must advise and assist the elected council 
in the exercise of its reserved powers. Al- 
though a council makes appropriations and 
fixes the tax rate, the manager generally 
prepares an executive budget, confers with 
council committees or with the whole coun- 
cil, and advises on fiscal policies until the 
estimates are finally adopted and the tax 
rate determined. Local councils may require 
the manager to submit plans and specifica- 
tions for public works, together with cost 
figures. Council surveillance over executive 
operations is facilitated by the legalrequire- 
ment that managers keep an official register 
containing a copy of every executive order. 

A local council in the Republic of Ireland 
may by resolution require the manager to 
do any particular act which can lawfully 
be done and for which money has been 
provided. Yet managers normally perform 
executive functions on the basis of general 
policy rather than in response to resolutions 
pertaining to specific acts. 

Although receiving bids and making con- 
tracts are executive managerial powers, a 
council may, subject to consent of the Minis- 
ter of Local Government, make regulations 
as to procedures in seeking, receiving, and 
examining bids. On the other side of the 
coin, a manager has an obligation to warn 
council against contemplated actions under 
their reserved powers where such actions 
might result in illegal expenditures. 

The teamwork between Irish councils and 
managers runs fairly parallel to that in 
many American cities. Managers must per- 
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suade and convince reluctant councilmen 
as to appropriations and tax rates. As in 
American cities the Irish have no stand- 
ardized committee system through which 
managers deal with councils. There is con- 
siderable variation in the number, composi- 
tion, and actual use of committees in con- 
trast to direct council-manager working re- 
lations. 

It was the intention of the management 
acts to cut down the excessive use of com- 
mittees. But early in the managerial experi- 
ence of Dublin County Borough a number 
of council committees were, in fact, devel- 
oped. Irish council committees are used 
primarily to spread the work among council- 
men rather than to exercise delegated pow- 
ers. For administrative counties a few specific 
committees are required by statute, and they 
deal with agriculture, vocational education, 
and mental hospitals. Some administrative 
counties participate in joint authorities for 
mental hospitals. 

The reserved powers for councils and the 
executive functions of managers delineated 
in Irish laws have not led to a system of 
separation in the Republic any more than 
they have in cities of the United States. 
An Irish cou.acil, like most elected bodies, 
needs and uses the assistance of a manager’s 
staff in developing policies. Managers need 
council consent for the major items of action 
which they u.ertake. Even in specific ex- 
ecutive matters, managers often consult with 
councils on decisions which they are em- 
powered to make alone. Kather than stand- 
ing on their statutory executive authoriza- 
tion, they are prone to work intimately 
with their councils. Yet there are times in 
the administrative process when they must 
stand firmly on their executive authority, 
as in the management of staff. 


DIVERGENCE FROM THE AMERICAN PLAN 

The differences between the Irish and 
American managerial systems are quite ap- 
parent. The Irish county borough or county 
manager gains his position by competing 
with other candidates before an interview 
board set up by the Local Appointments 
Commission in Dublin. He is rated in his 
oral examination on his education, training, 
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experience, knowledge of the position, and 
personal factors. After the interview board 
and the LAC have finished the task of rating 
candidates, only one name is certified to 
the local council for the appointment. Once 
the manager is appointed, council may re- 
move him from office only with the consent 
of the Minister of Local Government. 

Another divergence is that the Irish sys- 
tem is applied across the board to adminis- 
trative counties. In the 1940’s the manage- 
ment system in counties stirred some con- 
troversy. This resulted apparently from a 
tendency for managers to rely too heavily 
on their executive powers. During the Inter- 
party Coalition Government (1948-51), the 
issue of managerial status came to a head. 
In 1950, a bill was introduced in the Parlia- 
ment to alter the balance of power between 
councils and managers, even to change the 
term “‘manager”’ to “‘officer.” The bill never 
became law because the government fell 
from power, and managers have remained 
managers. 

A measure followed, however, in 1955 
which did enhance considerably the reserved 
powers of councils: the City and County 
Management (Amendment) Act. It per- 
mitted councils to require by resolution that 
a manager must inform them of his proposals 
as to executive acts before performance. 
Such resolutions might apply to a particular 
case or to every performance of a particular 
function. Councils also received authority 
to direct executive acts provided money 
was appropriated or available and the action 
lawful. The 1955 legislation was, in these 
respects, largely an extension of council 
powers which had appeared in the County 
Management Act of 1940. 

Councils, after 1955, were permitted to 
transfer the preparation of the budget from 
the manager to an estimates committee of 
their own members. But the Act of 1955 
had no great impact on council-manager 
relations. Preparation of an executive budget 
by managers continued to be the rule. More- 
over, most managers had already established 
informal and cooperative teamwork with 
councils. And managers remained under the 
law solely responsible for staff officers and 
their performance. 
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What makes management succeed today 
in the Republic of Ireland is the increasing 
professionalism of managers and growing 
familiarity of councils with the system, rather 
than the niceties of legal definitions. The 
fact that a manager cannot be removed with- 
out ministerial consent promotes a greater 
degree of independence of councils for Irish 
managers, as compared with American ex- 
ecutives. The system of appointment and 
tenure for Irish managers undoubtedly af- 
fects their outlook and sense of independ- 
ence. They are conscious that they secured 
appointment through open competition, and 
are not responsible to any group or local 
authority member for their position. 

Unlike managers in the U.S., Irish man- 
agers do not appoint their key subordinates. 
As in their own case the other executive, 
professional, and technical officers hold their 
posts through competitive candidacies before 
interview boards established by the LAC 
in Dublin. It is through his position as chief 
officer and by strong staff work that a man- 
ager succeeds in welding the key adminis- 
trators into a working team. Over the years 
since 1926 the LAC has unquestionably 
improved and standardized its procedures 
in the selection of local administrators. 


CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 

The efforts of the LAC in creating a 
professional local service are widely recog- 
nized among Irish administrators. Managers 
and professional officers enter the service 
through the same door—the LAC. Although 
managers may be suspended by councils 
and professional officers by managers, re- 
movals require the consent of the Minister 
of Local Government. At the local level 
the manager is the chief officer, and this 
establishes his control over all professional 
officers. The manager is solely responsible 
for staff, although council consent is essential 
before any decision to alter the number 
of permanent officers and to vary rates of 
pay can be implemented. All this adds up 
to managerial authority to coordinate and 
control his staff, except for the drastic step 
of removal. Moreover, with management 
to assist, local councils have been better able 
to fulfill their representative responsibilities. 
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The daily concerns of Irish managers 
diverge from those of many American execu- 
tives, and for several reasons. Police are 
recruited, trained, administered and paid 
by the national government; there are no 
local police forces. Considering the more 
limited fiscal resources of Irish local units 
and of the national government, more em- 
phasis is placed on slum clearance and public 
housing. Overcoming a deficit in modern 
sanitary housing for lower income groups 
has been emphasized by national and local 
bodies alike. Local budgets are currently 
rising partly because of broadened health 
services and medical care to which the na- 
tional government contributes only 50 per 
cent of the costs. 

In a small country, traditionally agricul- 
tural in economy, where unemployment is 
chronic, mechanization and automation do 
not present the problems for local govern- 
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ment which they do in the United States. 
Moreover, many Irish managers are county 
managers and thereby primarily concerned 
with roads, housing, fire brigades, health 
services, and sanitary services. 

Different as the Irish management system 
is in law and in central-local relations from 
that of the United States, the American 
observer feels very much at home in at- 
tending council-meetings, discussing coun- 
cil-manager teamwork, and talking shop 
with managers. In both countries, councils 
debate strenucusly, but in the final analysis 
tend to adopt policies which have been 
documented by managerial staff work. In 
both jurisdictions council powers are ori- 
ented to policy and the manager and his 
staff assist in policy formulation. Irish man- 
agers, like American executives, deal in ex- 
ecutive implementation of policy and in 
the supervision of key administrators. 


The Public Librarian and the City Manager 


By EDWIN CASTAGNA* 


Director, Enoch Pratt Free Library, Baltimore 


Teamwork between librarian and manager is needed to provide better library 
services for an expanding and better educated community. 


HE city librarian, like other depart- 

ment heads, is in a web of varied 

and demanding relationships. He has 
obligations and responsibilities in several 
directions— toward his staff, his fellow de- 
partment heads, the public, and his superi- 
ors. Public libraries traditionally have been 
under boards and commissions. So they have 
developed in isolation. And librarians too 
often have stood aside, rather stiff-necked 
and distant. With the development of coun- 
cil-manager government, however, the rela- 
tionship between the librarian and the city 


*Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Castagna has had 24 
years of experience in municipal and county li- 
braries, including service as library director for 
Ukiah, California; Washoe County (Reno), Nevada; 
and, from 1950 to 1960, Long Beach, California. 
In addition he has found the time to contribute to 
professional journals, to conduct library building 
surveys for several California cities, and to serve on 
the council of the American Library Association. 


manager gains significance. Since it is likely 
to become more common, it should be stud- 
ied and discussed to make it as fruitful 
as possible both for library service and city 
government. 


LIBRARY OBJECTIVES 

Relationships depend for their success 
on mutual understanding of objectives and 
functions. Fortunately, public libraries have 
recently had careful study, out of which 
has come Public Library Service: A Guide to 
Evaluation with Minimum Standards, published 
by the American Library Association in 
1956. The objectives and functions are stated 
as follows: 


The public library as an institution exists to 
provide materials which communicate experience 
and ideas from one person to another. Its func- 
tion is to assemble, preserve, and make easily and 
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freely available to all people the printed and 
other materials that will assist them to:° 


Educate themselves continuously 

Keep pace with progress in all fields of knowl- 
edge 

Become better members of home and com- 
munity 

Discharge political and social obligations 

Be more capable in their daily occupations 

Develop their creative and spiritual capacities 

Appreciate and enjoy works of art and 
literature 

Make such use of leisure time as will promote 
personal and social well-being 

Contribute to the growth of knowledge. 


Physically, the materials cover a variety of 
forms: books, periodicals, pamphlets, news- 
papers, pictures, slides and films, music 
scores, maps, recordings, and the various 
forms of micro-reproduction. Together they 
provide a reservoir of knowledge which sup- 
plies inquiring minds. 


CHANGES IN LIBRARY SERVICE 


It will be helpful to the city manager in 
understanding and making decisions about 
the city library to know in addition to their 
appropriate objectives and functions, the 
changes in public librarianship during the 
last decade. Some of the most important 
are listed: 

1. Development of Standards. This is referred 
to above. 

2. Larger Units of Service. Studies show that 
adequate library service is not generally 
found in jurisdictions with less than 100,000 
population unless they are very wealthy. 
Complete public library service will cost 
from $3.50 to $4.00 or more per capita. 
This means that small, weak libraries with 
substandard collections and untrained staffs 
should cooperate with neighboring libraries 
to create systems as the public schools have 
done. No library need lose its identity under 
this arrangement which can be accomplished 
formally by law or informally by agreement. 

3. State and Federal Aid. A number of 
states, with New York leading, have been 
assisting public libraries to equalize and 
improve library service. The federal govern- 
ment through the Library Services Act, now 
about to go into its second five-year period, 
is aiding libraries in rural areas. 
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4. Metropolitanism. Problems of metropoli- 
tanism are well known to most city man- 
agers. Librarians have been studying library 
service within metropolitan areas, and many 
of them are ready for cooperation with city 
managers, boards of trustees, and other re- 
sponsible officials in coming to grips with 
these difficult problems. 

5. Professionalization of Librarianship. The 
typical librarian comes out of an institution 
of higher education with at least five years 
of university and graduate school training 
and holds a master’s degree. This highly 
trained librarian replaces the bookish or 
at least “‘deserving’”’ lady who created the 
stereotype of the public librarian. The new 
librarian has studied administration, knows 
a little about budgeting and management, 
and is interested in making the library busi- 
ness-like as well as an intellectual place. 

6. Educational Role. The public library 
has gained recognition as an educational 
institution. This was touched upon above 
and is an important factor to remember 
in planning library service. 

7. Technical Developments. Mechanization 
and methods improvement are reaching into 
many public libraries, and library technolo- 
gy is advancing. 

8. Library Buildings. The day of the old 
Carnegie building in the form of a Greek 
or Roman temple is past. Contemporary 
library buildings are smartly styled, func- 
tional, and inviting. They must be all of 
these things if they are to do their jobs. And 
they must be big enough to accommodate 
large numbers of people without crowding. 


MEETING LIBRARY OBJECTIVES 


It would be well for the manager to ask 
how his library has kept up with this prog- 
ress. He must also ask, ‘‘How can I tell how 
our library is doing in serving our citizens?” 
Public library service is difficult to evaluate 
in terms of long-range success. 

Right this minute, hundreds of people 
young and old are reading books from the 
library at home, using its reference services 
by telephone or in person, or doing extensive 
research work in a main library or branch. 
What will the end results be? When Thomas 
Edison “read” the Detroit Public Library 
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alcove by alcove, who could have known he 
would come upon ideas to help him invent 
the electric light? Who could tell that Luther 
Burbank in his heavy use of public libraries 
would make discoveries to revolutionize the 
plant world? Or that Charles Lindbergh’s 
study in the San Diego Public Library would 
be put to the test flying the Atlantic? How 
can we know which boy or girl now checking 
out books at your city library will find 
there the spark to set them off on discoveries 
by which we will more readily be able to 
explore the space around us? How do we 
know when the key discovery will be made 
that will lead us to the eradication of cancer? 

It is not possible to measure this kind of 
library service, but we do know that millions 
of people are using libraries for serious pur- 
poses which result in savings, more effi- 
cient business operations, upgrading of skills, 
and many other purposes. We know that 
children’s lives are permanently enriched 
through introduction to the world of books 
by skilled and dedicated children’s librar- 
ians. 

It is fortunate that ALA’s Public Library 
Service provides a fine instrument by which 
city managers may gauge public library 
service so far as this can be done. Public 
Library Service gives some 191 standards and 
a number of principles by which all aspects 
of library service can be measured. 


WorkKING RELATIONSHIPS 

In addition to familiarity with librar, 
standards the manager has a right to expect 
certain things of the librarian, and these are: 

1. Expert knowledge of books and li- 
brarianship. 

2. Leadership ability. 

3. Administrative skill, including rudi- 
mentary knowledge of practical politics. 

4. Ability and willingness to work as part 
of the city team. 

5. Participation in the community’s cul- 
tural life. 

The librarian also has the right to expect 
certain things of the city manager. Among 
them are: 

1. General orientation on the city and 
on the manager’s ideas. 
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2. Freedom to operate the library in all 
its professional aspects. 

3. Understanding of the library program 
and objectives and sympathy toward them. 

4. Strong support for reasonable budget 
requests. 

If manager and librarian meet each oth- 
er’s expectations on these points their rela- 
tionship should be satisfying and productive 
for the community. Often this relationship 
is complicated by the existence of a library 
board, and the question of who is really 
boss must be met head-on. It is up to the 
manager to clarify the relationships here 
beyond any chance of misunderstanding. 

The fears some librarians have of city 
managers have been expressed as follows: 


The city manager, like the proverbial camel 
that gets his nose under the flap of the tent, may 
soon be completely inside the library, taking over 
other responsibilities carried ordinarily by the 
librarian. He sets up personnel classification sys- 
tems and civil service is instituted. Then when the 
librarian states his personnel needs—clerical, 
custodial, and professional—the manager seines 
the labor market and tries to come up with 
qualified people. In time he finds one, two, or 
three qualified candidates for a particular posi- 
tion. Of these three, screened by the manager’s 
office as qualified, the librarian can pick the one 
that suits him. As a result the librarian has no 
actual choice, that having been taken out of his 
hands by the manager.! 


My own experience has not given me this 
fear of city managers. It was my privilege 
for 10 years to work with an outstanding city 
manager who always was understanding, 
intelligently critical, and responsive to new 
ideas. He took a real interest in the library 
and showed pride in the fact that his city 
supported library service at a very high 
standard. He and his staff knew and habitu- 
ally used the library’s reference services. 


ADMINISTRATIVE EXPECTATIONS 


Neither librarians nor city managers are 
perfect of course. I would say that public li- 
brarians generally should pay more atten- 
tion to improving administrative skills and 
their sensitivity to local conditions, including 
local political conditions, and to enriching 


1Karl O. Burg, “Governing Authorities of 
Today,” Library Trends, January, 1959, p. 383. 
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their book backgrounds so that they truly 
could be considered educators in their com- 
munity. Then they would be able to operate 
in such a way that the city manager would 
have little occasion to be much worried 
about the library. 

For his part, the city manager might im- 
prove his relationship with the librarian by 
taking an active interest in the library’s pro- 
gram, dropping in now and then to see what 
is going on, taking the librarian into his con- 
fidence on long-range city planning, and 
taking determined action to see that li- 
brarians’ salaries are increased. Library 
salaries have been shamefully low, often be- 
low firemen and policemen. He would then 
be the answer to the librarian’s prayer. 

A city manager might also improve his 
score in appointing, if he has such power, to 
library boards those with real interest in li- 
braries, a deep belief in the freedom of speech 
and of expression, and a commitment to the 
right to read. Given board members with 
these qualities, or a city manager with these 
qualities if there is no board, our libraries 
could much better meet the intellectual 
needs of our time. 

Most city managers know the cultural 
needs of citizens are among their most im- 
portant needs. We are in a society that is at 
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once more leisured and in greater need of 
technological and other precise information 
than ever before. As automation increases 
leisure and as people are better educated, 
the public library will have an ever more im- 
portant role. It must now be geared for this 
role, beefed up if you will. Then as people 
are deciding what to do with their leisure, 
whether to spend it in bars, fishing, playing 
golf, watching TV, or any one of a dozen 
other activities that will not make a more 
civilized community, the library will have a 
fair shake at attracting their attention and 
contributing to their needs. This can only 
come about if the library is well supported 
and housed in such a way as to compete 
successfully. 

Mark Twain wrote, ““The man who does 
not read good books has no advantage over 
the man who can’t read them.” And Carlyle 
tells us, “All that mankind has done, 
thought, gained or been: it is in magic pres- 
ervation in the pages of books.” 

Working as a team the librarian and the 
city manager have a great opportunity to 
enrich their city, to encourage people to 
read good books, and to insure the “‘magic 
preservation” and availability of great ideas 
upon which our culture depends for sur- 
vival. 


GROWTH OF METROPOLITAN AREAS 


PPROXIMATELY 85 per cent of the increase in the total population of the United 
States between 1950 and 1960 occurred in standard metropolitan statistical areas 


(SMSA’s), that is, in cities of 50,000 or more and the outlying areas surrounding them. 
The 209 SMSA’s increased by 22.5 million persons, and of this increase 17.6 million oc- 
curred in the outlying parts of the SMSA’s and 4.9 million in the central cities. Thus the 
population increase in the outlying parts of the SMSA’s accounted for about two-thirds 
of the total population increase in the United States since 1950, and more than three- 
fourths of the total increase within SMSA’s. The growth of population in the central cities 
accounted for 19 per cent of the total population increase of the United States and 22 per 
cent of the increase within SMSA’s. (From Bureau of the Census report, Population of Stand- 
ard Metropolitan Statistical Areas, 1960 and 1950, Series PC (P3)-4, p. 1.) 
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Issues New Edition of Police 
Training Manual 


EW developments in police manage- 
ment, administration, and programs 
are reflected in the fifth edition of Municipal 
Police Administration just published for the 
Institute for Training in Municipal Adminis- 
tration by the International City Managers’ 
Association (see City Hall Bookshelf). The 
book was prepared under the general editor- 
ship of Richard L. Holcomb, chief of the 
Bureau of Police Science, the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. All but one of the chapters were 
revised or rewritten by police chiefs, police 
consultants, and teachers in police adminis- 
tration. 

New chapters have been added on “Police 
Public Relations Programs” and on ‘‘Police 
Administration: The Future.”” New material 
also is presented on police organization and 
management, rating employee performance, 
in-service training, programs for juveniles, 
traffic supervision, police communications, 
jail management, the police profession, and 
other subjects. The book includes a selected 
bibliography; a comprehensive index; and 
44 tables, charts, and graphs. 


Charitable Contribution Fund 
Set Up for Employees 


LMOST one-half of the 212 regular em- 
ployees of the city of Alton, Illinois, 
have authorized the city to make payroll 
deductions for contributions to an Em- 
ployees’ Charitable Contribution Fund. 

As the result of frequent charitable solici- 
tation campaigns, the city manager re- 
quested each department head to send em- 
ployee representatives to a meeting to dis- 
cus possible establishment of a united con- 
tribution plan. The first meeting was held 
in June, 1960, and details of a possible 
plan were explained. Representatives were 
then asked to determine how many employ- 
ees in their departments would be interested 
in joining such a plan. It was explained 
that minimum contributions would be 50 


cents per month, that at least 50 employees 
must participate, and that contributions 
from the fund would be made to recognized 
charitable organizations. 

A second meeting was held in July and 
upon determining that there was sufficient 
employee interest to proceed, an employees’ 
comitttee was appointed to work with the 
corporation counsellor to draft by-laws for 
the organization. By November the com- 
mittee had completed drafting by-laws. Au- 
thorizations for payroll deduction cards were 
distributed to employees for completion and 
return with the first deductions to be made 
in the pay period ending December 31, 
1960. The plan has been put into effect, 
and an election will be held to approve the 
by-laws and to elect seven members for the 
board of directors for the Employees’ Chari- 
table Contribution Fund. 

The fund is designed “‘to reduce the dif- 
ficult burden created by the increasing num- 
ber of public appeals for funds by organized 
charities.” Not less than 75 per cent of the 
contributions will be allocated to nine or- 
ganizations: Salvation Army, Red Cross, 
Community Chest, and those organizations 
working with cancer, cerebral palsy, mental 
health, heart disease, polio, and muscular 
dystrophy.—GraHam W. Watt, city mana- 
ger, Alton. 


Urban Needs and Resources, 
Theme of AMA Conference 


ALANCING urban needs and financial 
resources was the theme of the 37th 
annual American Municipal Congress held 
in New York City from November 26 to 
30 by the American Municipal Association. 
More than 1,400 municipal officials and 
other interested persons attended. Confer- 
ence sessions dealt with such topics as con- 
servation and renewal of cities, traffic con- 
gestion, water pollution control, financial 
resources of local governments, and federal- 
city relations. 
Congress delegates readopted their state- 
ment of National Municipal Policy for 1961 
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with a number of recommendations relating 
to federal and local programs. Some of the 
major policy changes included the following: 
urging enactment of strengthened federal air 
pollution control legislation; recommending 
a middle-income housing program to pro- 
vide for rental as well as sales housing; 
urging enactment of a federal program of 
at least $500,000,000 for loans to cities to 
improve commuter transit services; recom- 
mending enactment of a 10-year “action 
program” to revitalize central cities and 
to provide for balanced suburban develop- 
ment; and urging legislation to expand the 
1956 Water Pollution Control Act to provide 
for comprehensive control of all water pollu- 
tion and to increase federal contribution to 
localities from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 
per year. Delegates also directed the AMA 
executive committee to explore ways to raise 
$10,000 for the Inter-American Municipal 
Association to relocate the secretariat in 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, from Havana, Cuba. 

Mayor Don Hummel, Tucson, Arizona, 
was elected AMA president to succeed May- 
or Raymond R. Tucker, St. Louis. 


Develops PR Program for Refuse 
Collection Service 


VER the past two years public infor- 
mation and public relations training 
have been used to speed up and improve 
refuse collection service in Westerville, Ohio 
(6,934). In early 1959, when refuse collection 
service had fallen below a satisfactory level, 
informal training was started by teaching 
foremen about the advantages of public 
relations. Then classes were held for all 
refuse collection workers on city time. Cour- 
tesy to the public was stressed together with 
the importance of a clean and neat appear- 
ance, a clean uniform, and clean equipment. 
Informality was encouraged, and each man 
was asked to speak on various problems 
encountered while talking to residents. 

As a result the group arrived at standard 
procedures for handling general and specific 
complaints and for providing information. 
The next step was to provide ample quan- 
tities of leaflets and flyers for the men to 
carry with them to answer inquiries, provide 


notices of changes in service, and to explain 
why refuse had not been picked up (usually 
because the container had not been placed 
outside and no one was at home). 

Most important has been use of small 
notes stating, “Your garbage was not col- 
lected because... .” The collector leaves 
one note at the residence and turns a dupli- 
cate over to his foreman. The foreman then 
leaves the notes with the city hall clerk 
that answers the phone. When the inquiry 
is received by telephone, the clerk can tell 
the customer that the can was locked in 
the garage, the dog was in the yard, or other 
reasons. This method has practically elimi- 
nated complaints for noncollection. 

Letters to householders together with per- 
sonal explanations by crew members also 
were effective for a changeover from once 
every eight weeks to weekly pickups of tree 
limbs, yard cuttings, large boxes, and other 
heavy rubbish. Careful public explanation 
made the change much easier, provided 
better service to citizens, and saved money 
for the village by eliminating special crews 
for the former pickup every eight weeks.— 
Jack R. NeELson, administrative assistant 
to the city manager, Westerville. 


Census Bureau Reports 
Fewer School Systems 


HE Census Bureau reports that there 
were 42,429 public school systems oper- 
ating in the United States in 1959-1960. 
This represents a reduction of more than 
2,000 since 1957, 27,000 since 1952, and 
70,000 since 1942 (see City Hall Bookshelf). 
Although there are now less than half as 
many public school systems as there were in 
1942, there are still a great many very small 
ones, the Census Bureau notes. In the school 
year 1959-60, about one-third of all public 
school systems, 14,842, each provided edu- 
cation for less than 50 pupils, and another 
7,017 systems did not operate schools but 
sent pupils to schools run by other systems. 
Only one public school system out of three, 
in the nation as a whole, enrolled 300 or 
more pupils. 
Of the operating school systems, 21,646 
were limited to the elementary grades; these 
enrolled 3.9 million children, or about 11 
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per cent of all public school pupils. There 
were 1,286 separate high school and junior- 
college systems, together enrolling nearly 4 
per cent of all public school pupils. The 
other 12,480 systems, providing education 
in both elementary and secondary grades, 
had 30.3 million pupils or 85 per cent of all 
public school enrollments. 

Of the 42,429 school systems counted by 
the Census Bureau, 40,054 are “‘school dis- 
tricts’’ operating as separate local govern- 
ments. The other 2,375 public school sys- 
tems operate as agencies of some other gov- 
ernment, such as a city, county, or New 
England town. The latter group includes 
some of the largest public school systems 
such as those of New York, Baltimore, Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, and Washington, D.C. Nearly 
one-fourth of all public school pupils are en- 
rolled in these 2,375 “dependent” school 
systems. 


Report Urges Comprehensive 
Transportation Planning 


REPORT prepared by the Philadelphia 
Bureau of Municipal Research—Penn- 
sylvania Economy League, Eastern Divi- 
sion, emphasizes the need for over-all trans- 
portation planning on a state, regional, and 
local level in southeastern Pennsylvania. 
The report notes that the Penn-Jersey trans- 
portation study, a cooperative venture of the 
federal government, the two states, the city 
of Philadelphia, and the area’s county gov- 
ernments, can fulfill many of the deficiencies 
now evident in the area’s transportation 
planning. 
To assure continuance of mass transpor- 
tation service, the report suggests extension of 
credit by Philadelphia city and county and 


possibly the Delaware River Port Authority 


for acquisiton of new equipment. It urges re- 
duction or elimination of state taxes on mass 
transportation companies and recommends, 
if necessary, that municipalities, counties, 
and possibly the port authority should as- 
sume responsibility for meeting the deficits. 

The report proposes major changes in the 
distribution of responsibility for maintaining 
roads in the area by transferring responsi- 
bility for all secondary roads from the state to 
local units. Highways designated as county 
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arterials would be the responsibility of coun- 
ties while local roads would remain the re- 
sponsibility of municipalities. It was recom- 
mended that counties establish standards of 
performance for local roads and that munici- 
palities be allowed to contract with the 
county for performance of road functions. 
Most road maintenance in suburban areas is 
a state responsibility at present. 

In another Philadelphia transportation 
development, the city is expanding its bar- 
gain-fare rapid transit service to three subur- 
ban areas for a two-month trial period. The 
city will pay a subsidy for inclusion of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s Manayunk and 
Torresdale lines and the Reading Company’s 
line in the northwest section. In late 1958, 
the city began inducing Philadelphians to 
use rapid transit by offering bargain fares on 
railroad-bus combination trips downtown. 
Passenger Service Improvement Corpora- 
tion of Philadelphia, a nonprofit organiza- 
tion of prominent citizens and representa- 
tives of city government, the railroads, and 
the railway unions, sponsors the commuter 
program. Eventually the corporation will 
take over functions of the Philadelphia Ur- 
ban Traffic and Transportation Board to 
plan rail transportation service for the Phila- 
delphia metropolitan arez. 

The Schuylkill Expressway completed in 
Philadelphia in 1958 already is outmoded, 
according to Engineering News-Record. The 
22-mile highway is carrying more traffic than 
had been forecast for 1970. As of early No- 
vember, 1960; 18 traffic deaths had occurred 
on the facility. 


States Adopt Continuity of 
Government Amendments 


OURTEEN states in the November elec- 

tions voted by large majorities to adopt 
constitutional amendments to preserve rep- 
resentative civil government in cases of emer- 
gency. The amendments authorize state 
legislatures to provide for lines of succession 
and, in most cases, such other measures 
as might be needed to ensure continuance of 
state and local government operations. The 
fourteen states adopting amendments were 
Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Hamp- 
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shire, New Mexico, Oregon, South Carolina, 
South Dakota, Utah, and West Virginia. 
California and Michigan adopted similar 
amendments in earlier years. 

These amendments are part of the pro- 
gram of the Office of Civil and Defense 
Mobilization to provide for continuity of 
state and local government. In addition 
to these constitutional amendments, 17 states 
have adopted measures to extend the line 
of succession for the governor and other 
state executives. Eight states have adopted 
measures for lines of succession for the state 
legislature, and seven states for the judiciary. 
Seventeen states have adopted laws author- 
izing the relocation of state governments, 
and 12 states have adopted laws authorizing 
the relocation of local governments. 

The Office of Civil and Defense Mobiliza- 
tion has prepared a model ordinance for 
establishing lines of succession for local gov- 
ernment officials. This ordinance will be 
available soon through state and local civil 
defense offices. The OCDM also is suggest- 
ing two measures for adoption by states in 
1961. These are records management and 
records preservation acts to ensure adequate 
records at the state level and to encourage 
similar programs for local governments. The 
OCDM expects to release suggested model 
ordinances for local government adoption 
to provide for records management and 
records preservation. 


Tacoma, Dade County Move 
To Acquire Bus Systems 


WO local governments took steps to 

acquire privately owned transit systems 
recently, while a third took steps to prevent 
total abandonment of service. 

Tacoma, Washington, voters by a sub- 
stantial two-to-one margin approved mu- 
nicipal acquisition of the privately owned 
transit system in a referendum held Novem- 
ber 8. The Tacoma Transit Company con- 
tract for service with the city expired on Oc- 
tober 1, 1960, but was extended for six 
months. The company was purchased in 
1954 by employees who undertook to buy 
the system out of their wages and the operat- 
ing balances of the company, with full pay- 
ment due on October 1, 1960. The deadline 
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had arrived and about $450,000 remained 
unpaid. If the city had not agreed to pur- 
chase, it was believed the stockholders would 
have liquidated the company. The city has 
agreed to pay $750,000 for the system, about 
half its appraised value. A bond issue will be 
floated for $850,000. It is estimated that it 
would have cost $3 million for a totally new 
transit system. 

Dade County (Miami), Florida, will pur- 
chase the Miami Transit Company for 
$4,358,377, according to Public Utilities 
Fortnightly. Under the terms of the agree- 
ment, Metro must provide $1.5 million in 
cash and assume all liabilities totalling al- 
most $3 million. The Miami Transit Com- 
pany carries about 69 per cent of the bus 
passenger traffic in the county. The Dade 
County Transit Authority also has plans 
eventually to acquire and consolidate seven 
private bus companies in the area as part of 
its program to provide integrated transit 
service. 

The Hamilton Transit Company formally 
notified the Hamilton, Ohio, city council of 
its intent to cease operations in the city as of 
the end of 1960. The council authorized the 
city manager to negotiate with other bus 
companies to furnish service in the city. 


Community Opinion Survey 
Guides Council Action 


COMMUNITY opinion survey in 
Boyne City, Michigan (2,797), has 
provided guidelines for policy actions by 
the city commission as well as indicating 
areas where citizens are not well informed 
on their city government. 

A brief, eight-item survey questionnaire 
was prepared so that citizens could check 
yes-or-no answers on election day in No- 
vember. Ballots were distributed by large 
employers in the community and were made 
available through other sources. The local 
newspaper gave considerable publicity to 
the survey to build up interest. The questions 
dealt with zoning, an increase in water rates, 
a special street improvement tax, improve- 
ment of the city dock, continuance of the 
city trailer park, use of special assessments, 
expansion of the city airport, and discontinu- 
ance of the town clock. 
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The results seem to indicate that people 
will not vote for programs and improvements 
unless they are reasonably well informed 
through public information programs. Zon- 
ing, for example, which is essential to orderly 
community development, was approved by 
the narrow margin of 175 to 166. Other 
essential items such as special assessments 
for street, sewer, and water improvements, 
and expansion of the municipal airport were 
turned down decisively even though there 
is a great need for these actions. 

The greatest benefit of a survey of this 
kind is the information it provides for the 
city commission in planning future programs 
and in stimulating citizen interest in pro- 
grams and projects needed for the economic 
well-being of the community.—Dona.p L. 
KOHLER, city manager, Boyne City. 


Issues Policy Statement on 
Employee Organizations 


OLLECTIVE bargining, closed shop, 

union shop, check-off of dues, and 
other controversial areas of labor-manage- 
ment relations are covered in a policy state- 
ment for government employees issued by 
the National Civil Service League. The 
statement appears in the November, 1960, 
issue of Good Government and was drafted 
by a committee and a panel of consultants 
representing government, business, labor, 
and education. 

The statement makes a strong plea for 
improving employee cooperation through 
better use of management tools for executive 
training, selection and training of super- 
visors, and continuing attention to employee 
relations. The point is made that adminis- 
trators should recognize the constructive ac- 
tivities of employee associations, should work 
for better communications among all groups, 
and should encourage group participation 
where possible. 

Other points in the policy statement of 
interest to municipal officials include the 
following: 

1. Public employees should have the right 
to organize and to present proposals to 
management through their representatives. 

2. Public employees should be allowed 
to affiliate with outside unions unless the 
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union leadership ‘‘... has a record of sub- 
versive activities or of using illegal methods.” 
Policemen and firemen have special obliga- 
tions for public welfare and safety and should 
forego the right to strike or to engage in 
political campaigns. 

3. A single negotiating unit is feasible 
for employees clearly marked off by occupa- 
tional groups and by a community of in- 
terests. 

4. Exclusive recognition may be mutually 
satisfactory for a large number of employees 
involved in a homogeneous type of work. 

5. Formal labor-management contracts 
are not legally possible. This does not pre- 
clude memorandums, statements, or resolu- 
tions of understanding and intent. 

6. The closed shop and the union shop 

. are inappropriate in the public serv- 
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ice. 

7. The committee divided on the union 
check-off. The majority disapproved on the 
ground that government should not act as 
a collecting agency for any association or 
union. A substantial minority, however, saw 
no objection to the check-off provided there 
is written authorization from each employee 
and he has the right to withdraw his au- 
thorization at any time. 

8. “There is no inherent or legal right 
eo Ofek. ...” 

9. Grievance procedures should be pro- 
vided beyond what is required under civil 
service regulations. 


City Joins Neighbors To 
Plan Urban Growth 


NN Arbor, Michigan, lies in parts of 


three townships that are growing 
as fast as the city. This can well mean that 
Ann Arbor is at the threshold of a metropoli- 
tan explosion. Steps are being taken to 
minimize the conflicts so common in large 
metropolitan aggregations. 

In February, 1958, the Washtenaw 
County Planning Commission organized the 
Ann Arbor Metropolitan Area Planning 
Committee to act as a “clearinghouse” for 
ideas, plans, and proposals and to formulate 
the basic framework for a metropolitan 
master plan. The Committee consists of 
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representatives from the city of Ann Arbor, 
the three surrounding townships, the Ann 
Arbor School Board, the University of 
Michigan, the county road commission, and 
the county planning commission. These 
agency representatives meet monthly to aid 
each other by: (1) setting up better channels 
of communication between local govern- 
mental bodies; (2) joint discussion of de- 
velopmental requirements made necessary 
by the growth of this area; (3) formation of 
policies which may be of common interest 
to all concerned; and (4) coordination of 
planning and zoning activities in the area for 
a better solution of questions involving 
highways, schools, settlement patterns, utili- 
ties, and other services by the various po- 
litical units. 

Ann Arbor is also an active member of 
the Huron River Watershed Intergovern- 
mental Committee which, to an extent, is a 
metropolitan group but more regional in 
scope. This organization was formed in 1958 
by 32 local government units (four counties, 
four cities, four villages, and 20 townships) 
for the purpose of sponsoring studies of 
water and related land-use problems in the 
watershed. The Huron River, upon which 
Ann Arbor depends for water supply and 
waste disposal, presents problems typical of 
small river basins in expanding metropoli- 
tan areas. Demands for water supply, waste 
disposal, recreation, and other water uses 
are all rapidly mounting. Formation-of the 
Watershed Committee was in response to the 
recognition that joint planning would be re- 
quired by the communities involved if con- 
flicts were to be avoided. 

So far, the Committee has sponsored 
three studies: (1) a study of potential de- 
mands for agricultural irrigation water by 
the Soil Conservation Service; (2) a study of 
the water resources of the basin by the Mich- 
igan Water Resources Commission; and (3) 
an engineering study by a firm of consulting 
engineers. 

The result of these studies has been to 
indicate the need for a water management 
system involving the construction of large 
storage reservoirs upstream and a long-range 
solution to sewage disposal other than 
through use of the river. The Committee 
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does not have powers to undertake these 
functions, and a basin-wide water agency 
with operating powers may have to be 
formed.—Guy C. Larcom, Jr., city ad- 
ministrator, Ann Arbor. 


Eighty-four Council-Manager 
Adoptions Recorded in 1960 


TOTAL of 84 cities, towns, and other 
urban places were added in 1960 to 
the number of local governments operating 
under the council-manager plan, according 
to the directory of council-manager cities to 
be published soon by the International City 
Managers’ Association. Ten cities were re- 
moved from the directory. The net gain for 
1960 was 74, making a grand total of 1,756 
communities as of January 1, 1961. Of this 
number, 1,696 are in the United States, one 
in Puerto Rico, and 59 in Canada. 

Five states now have more than 100 coun- 
cil-manager places. California leads with 
209 places, followed by Texas with 148, 
Maine with 138, Michigan with 128, and 
Pennsylvania with 104. Spokane, Washing- 
ton, was the largest city that adopted the 
plan in 1960. The population of all places 
operating under the council-manager plan 
now totals 41.5 million. 

Twenty cities held referenda during 1960 
on continuation of the council-manager 
plan, and voters in five of these cities decided 
to abandon the plan: Ottumwa, Iowa; Hot 
Springs, South Dakota; Rosenburg, Texas; 
and Marinette and Watertown, Wisconsin. 

The first council-manager charter was 
adopted by a popular vote 49 years ago. 
Now 49 per cent of all cities in the United 
States over 25,000 population have council- 
manager government, and 38 per cent of all 
cities between 10,000 and 25,000 have this 
form of government. 

In 1960 a total of 339 city manager ap- 
pointments was made. Of this number, 175 
men became managers for the first time. A 
total of 88 per cent of all managers appoint- 
ed in 1960 had previous public administra- 
tion experience. Sixty-seven per cent of the 
total were managers and former managers 
(48 per cent) and administrative assistants 
to managers (19 per cent). 
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Anti-Bias Program 

HE city council in Tucson, Arizona, on 

December 5, 1960, tabled an ordinance for 
mandatory nondiscrimination in public accom- 
modations. The action was taken after the May- 
or’s Committee on Human Relations reported 
that 510 out of a total of 533 businesses in the 
public accommodations field voluntarily had 
signed pledges not to discriminate on the basis 
of race or religion. A businessmen’s committee 
sponscred the campaign to obtain pledges and 
promised to continue efforts to persuade all mem- 
bers of the industry to sign the pledge. The 
committee also will continue its work to prevent 
any discrimination among those concerns that 
have already signed the pledge. 


Class in Report Writing 

Twenty-eight administrative and supervisory 
employees in Phoenix, Arizona, are enrolled in a 
course in report writing at Phoenix Evening Col- 
lege. Six weekly sessions of two and one-half 
hours will be held, and enrollment is limited to 
employees who either have obtained college de- 
grees or who write administrative reports for the 
city manager, the city council, or the general 
public. The purpose is to improve the quality of 
administrative reports in simplicity, clarity, com- 
pleteness, and accuracy. One hour of college 
credit will be given for successful completion. 
Charles A. Esser, assistant city manager, is teach- 
ing the course. 


Clarifies Zoning Variances 

The Michigan Supreme Court, in a case aris- 
ing in Detroit, has ruled that zoning variances 
must be based on factual grounds to prevent 
a zoning board of appeals from acting arbitrarily 
or abusing its discretion. As reported in Michigan 
Municipal Review, it is not sufficient for a zoning 
board of appeals “. . . simply to make a general 
finding that ‘unnecessary hardship’ exists. . . .” 
The court in a five-to-three decision held that 
the record granting a variance must show (1) 
that the land cannot provide a reasonable return 
if used only in conformance with zoning, (2) that 
the condition arises from unique circumstances, 
not the general condition of the neighborhood, 


and (3) and that the variance will not change the 
essential character of the neighborhood. The 
case involved ownership of land classified R-2 
that allowed multiple dwellings for not more 
than eight families. The land owners had pro- 
posed two buildings, one for 18 apartments and 
the other for 20 apartments (Tireman Improvement 
Association v. Chernick, 361 Mich. 211). 


School Land Reserve Voided 


An Illinois court has invalidated the provision 
of the Downers Grove subdivision ordinance 
which required every plat to dedicate land for 
educational purposes. The ordinance provided 
that the dedication must be made as deemed 
necessary by the plan commission to facilitate 
establishment of school facilities convenient to the 
proposed subdivision. The court held that the 
ordinance was invalid because (1) it was broader 
than the state statute authorizing municipalities 
to establish plan commissions, and (2) it failed to 
fix standards for the plan commission in deter- 
mining the amount of land to be dedicated 
(Rosen v. Village of Downers Grove, 167 N.E.2d 
230). 

City-Owned Utility News 

St. Petersburg Beach, Florida, has terminated 
its contract garbage collection program and has 
instituted municipal service. Both previous con- 
tractors said they lost money and sought to be 
relieved of their contractual obligations. Resi- 
dents pay $16 per year for two garbage collections 
and one trash collection per week. The city has 
purchased $49,000 worth of equipment to set 
up the service. ... Columbia, South Carolina, 
recently purchased four private suburban water 
systems at a total cost of $1.3 million. The pur- 
chase was made from a $3 million bond issue 
approved in 1959. The city also has imposed 
a $1 per month fire service fee for all out-of-city 
users of city water.... Fort Worth, Texas, re- 
cently signed a contract transferring operation 
of the Greater Fort Worth International Airport 
to the city. It had been operated by a private 
corporation. The airport will be administered 
by a seven-member board that includes the may- 
or and city manager. The step was taken to 
finance capital improvements needed at the air- 
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port.... The attorney general of Arizona has 
ruled that publicly owned utilities operated by 
municipalities in their proprietory capacity must 
bear the expense of utility relocations made neces- 
sary by highway improvements. 


Garage Is Financial Success 


The Union Square Garage Corporation, a 
nonprofit organization that operates the public 
garage underneath a park in San Francisco, 
will pay off its original construction debt by 
April 1, 1961. The garage was opened in 1941 
under a 50-year lease for the subsurface, and the 
city has been receiving rent of $5,000 per year. 
Beginning next year the city will collect $60,000 
per year from the operator and 50 per cent of 
income after payment of operating costs and 
debt retirement. According to the American 
Municipal Assocation, it is expected that this 
arrangement will bring $100,000 a year to the 
city for the balance of the lease. The underground 
garage was the first of its kind to be built beneath 
a public park and originally was a highly contro- 
versial venture. 


To Eliminate Sewage Odors 

Melbourne, Florida, has built an inexpensive 
muffler to control noise and odor from an air-lift 
sewage ejector station located within a closely 
built-up residential area. The city had received 
many complaints from residents about noise and 
sewage odors from the lift station. City employees 
therefore built a baffled muffler from a 55-gallon 
oil drum to minimize the noise. The odor prob- 
lem, more imagined than real, was solved by 
emptying a one-pint bottle of perfume into the 
fiberglass-filled baffles of the muffler. Housewives 
in the neighborhood then were invited to the 
christening of the muffler to listen to the much- 
reduced noise and to smell the perfumed exhaust. 
Reaction was excellent, and complaints have 
been eliminated. 


Public Power, Bought and Sold 


Voters in two Kentucky cities, Paducah 
and Glasgow, voted in November to purchase 
the local electric distribution systems of the Ken- 
tucky Utilities Company and to establish munici- 
pally owned systems. The vote in Paducah was 
8,964 to 2,807 on the question of issuing $7 
million in revenue bonds for purchase of the 
system. The Glasgow vote was 1,890 to 1,812. 
Both systems will purchase their power wholesale 


from the Tennessee Valley Authority. In Green- 
field, Ohio, voters in November approved the 
sale of the municipal electric system to the Dayton 
Power and Light Company for $1,125,000. The 
measure carried by the margin of 1,501 to 1,049. 
The vote was advisory, and the decision on actual 
sale of the system is left to the village council. 


Metropolitan Recommendations 


The Metropolitan Study Commission of Mil- 
waukee, in its annual report to the governor, gave 
particular attention to recommendations for land 
use, zoning, and refuse and garbage disposal. The 
group recommended that a regional planning 
commission be created to serve the greater Mil- 
waukee area, that a planning department be or- 
ganized for Milwaukee County, that municipali- 
ties should be required by state law to give 
advance notice to adjoining municipalities of ac- 
tions affecting land use along common bound- 
aries, and that local governments should provide 
for representation of governing bodies on plan- 
ning agencies. The Commission also recommend- 
ed that a centrally administered garbage and 
refuse disposal service be established for Milwau- 
kee County and that the County build and oper- 
ate several large-capacity incinerators. The Com- 
mission, a body created by state statute, has been 
in operation for three years and has made studies 
of a number of subjects of metropolitan concern. 


Issue Information Booklets 

Salinas, California, recently issued a 16-page 
booklet entitled Making Salinas Your New Home? 
as a guide for persons moving into the city. In- 
formation is provided on schools, major streets, 
location of houses with respect to sun and wind, 
land titles, zoning, building permits, street im- 
provements, and property taxes. The booklet 
was published and distributed jointly by the 
city government and the Salinas Board of Real- 
tors....San Antonio, Texas, has issued A Citi- 
zen’s Guide to the City of San Antonio to provide 
information on police, fire, general city govern- 
ment, taxes, public health, and other municipal 
services. The 24-page booklet is liberally illus- 
trated with photographs and line drawings and 
has a minimum of text. The back cover has a 
map showing the three area service centers that 
serve as branch city halls for the convenience 
of citizens. . . . Riverside, Illinois, recently mailed 
a folder to village residents entitled “For Your 
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Protection.” It describes precautions to be taken 
by homeowners and renters to minimize bur- 
glaries. .. . Albuquerque, New Mexico, has is- 
sued a booklet, Your K:ghts in Municipal Court, to 
outline the rights of defendants and the conse- 
quences of guilty and not-guilty pleas. 


Parking Workshop Resolutions 

The International Municipal Workshop on 
Parking held recently in Chicago under the spon- 
sorship of the American Municipal Association 
adopted resolutions: (1) calling on AMA to seek 
through legislation or court action a reversal of 
an Internal Revenue Service ruling disallowing 
a special assessment on a benefit assessment dis- 
trict basis as a deductible business expense for 
federal income tax purposes; (2) suggesting that 
AMA consider the establishment of a central 
registry of factual information and data on park- 
ing facilities derived from procedures and expe- 
riences of municipalities; (3) asking that a com- 
mittee undertake the preparation of a brief man- 
ual on recommended practices for the design and 
operation of municipal parking facilities; and 
(4) suggesting that AMA’s Standard Off-Street 
Parking Directional Sign be permitted only in 
conjunction with facilities that meet adequate 
standards of improvement and public service. 


Adopts Revised Zoning 

The New York City Board of Estimate has 
adopted a revised zoning ordinance to go into 
effect on December 15, 1961. Identified techni- 
cally as a “comprehensive amendment,” it is 
a virtual re-write of the entire ordinance original- 
ly adopted in 1916. The comprehensive amend- 
ment is the culmination of years of work, includ- 
ing studies by planning consultants, land-use 
surveys covering every block of developed and 
undeveloped land in the city, and extensive pub- 
lic hearings. Principal provisions include the fol- 
lowing: (1) commercial districts include special 
uses such as water-front recreation, outdoor com- 
mercial amusements, and heavy service which 
create noise and truck traffic; (2) manufacturing 
districts include performance standards to limit 
noise, air pollution, and other nuisances; (3) resi- 
dential districts include special regulations to 
govern the intensity of residential development 
by control of open space, number of rooms 
per lot, floor area ratio, open-space ratio, and 
minimum lot size; (4) flexibility in height and 
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setback regulations to permit architectural vari- 
ety; (5) flexible controls for large-scale hous- 
ing and commercial developments; (6) off-street 
parking and loading requirements for all types 
of land use and for all but the most highly con- 
gested areas of the city; (7) gradual elimination 
of junk yards, auto-wrecking establishments, and 
similar types of open land uses; and (8) tighter 
controls on building heights around airports. 
The present zoning ordinance allows a theoretical 
maximum population of 55,645,000 inhabitants. 
The comprehensive amendment provides a zon- 
ing capacity of 12,273,000 inhabitants. 


Device To Save Steeples 

A device intended to save precious minutes in 
fighting church steeple fires has been installed in 
a Fayetteville, North Carolina, church. Based on 
the experience of Fayetteville and nearby cities, 
it became apparent that one problem is to get 
water to the steeple fire quickly. After many ideas 
had been proposed and discussed by members of 
the fire department, someone hit upon the idea 
of installing a pipe inside the steeple so a hose 
could be connected that would force water im- 
mediately to the top of the steeple. One church 
agreed on the installation of a 2 and one-half inch 
pipe graduated to 1 inch in diameter at the top. 
A siamese hose connection was provided at the 
outside base of the building and for some distance 
from the top the pipe was perforated in such a 
way that water would spray over the interior of 
the steeple above the height which can normally 
be reached from a hose on a ladder. Another 
church with a building under construction has 
incorporated this idea into the design, the archi- 
tect recommending that sprinkler heads be in- 
stalled rather than perforated pipe. 


Deficiencies in City Planning 

A substantial minority of cities in the United 
States are seriously deficient in important areas 
of city planning, such as land-use planning, de- 
velopment of a master plan, and preparation 
of topographic maps. The survey, reported in 
the January, 1961, issue of the American City, 
covers 1,048 cities in 48 states. The great majority 
of cities (91 per cent) have a legally constituted 
planning agency, usually under an independent 
board. Fifteen per cent of the cities surveyed 
do not have an official map showing dedicated 


streets, one quarter do not have a master plan, 
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30 per cent do not have land-use studies, 35 
per cent do not have air photos of their cities, 
and about one-half have not made any studies 
of housing and deteriorating areas. The survey 
article notes that regional planning is growing 
even though some cities and counties report 
that these agencies are ineffective. 


State Tax Law Changes 


In the November elections Arizona voters 
approved an initiative petition to increase the 
municipality’s share of state sales tax collections 
from 10 to 25 per cent. This applies to 2 cents 
of the state sales tax; the other 1 cent is reserved 
for schools. Maryland voters approved a constitu- 
tional amendment which allows the state legis- 
lature to provide for separate assessment and 
classification of land, improvements on land, 
and personal property. They also approved an 
amendment which authorizes legislation for as- 
esssment of farm land on the basis of use and 
not as if it were subdivided for intensive develop- 
ment. Michigan voters approved a constitutional 
amendment raising the maximum for the state 
sales tax from 3 to 4 per cent. The new tax 
rate has been approved by a special session 
of the state legislature, and the law was signed 
by the governor. 


Cooperative Snow Removal 


Downtown merchants in Decatur, Illinois, are 
cooperating with the city government for snow 
and ice removal to provide clear streets, park- 
ing spaces, and pedestrian access. The Decatur 
Downtown Council recently distributed a letter 
to merchants in the central business district on 
how they can supplement the work of city crews 
in clearing the district quickly after storms. The 
letter points out that merchants must cooperate 
if they want to keep business “‘as usual” following 
storms. Merchants are asked to check sewer 
drains, remove snow and ice from pedestrian 
cross-walks, shovel the snow from sidewalks, 
sprinkle gutters and alley cross-walks with melt- 
ing compounds, and take other steps to supple- 
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ment the work of city forces. The city is responsi- 
ble for clearing traffic lanes and also will clear 
curb lanes to the extent that manpower and 
equipment are available. 


City Workshop for Teachers 

Twenty-five school teachers in Aurora, Colo- 
rado, recently participated in a one-day “Local 
Government-Teacher Workshop” sponsored by 
the city government. The workshop began with 
an orientation talk by City Manager Robert 
O. Wright accompanied by color slides of munici- 
pal facilities. Next was a tour of.city offices 
and the library followed by a bus tour of park 
and recreation areas, drainage areas, and work 
under construction. Afternoon tours included the 
sewage treatment plant, city garage, and police 
and fire departments. The workshop closed with 
a critique and question-and-answer session at 
the city hall. Informational materials were pre- 
pared and distributed to the teachers on city 
government services together with a list of proj- 
ects indicating how school assignments could be 
tied specifically to local government operations. 


Assessments Show Increase 

A survey by the International Association of 
Assessing Officers of 91 large cities and counties 
(over 100,000 population) indicates only five 
showed decreases in assessed valuation between 
1959 and 1960. The average increase was slightly 
more than 4.5 per cent, and the total over-all in- 
crease was 5.5 per cent. Survey questionnaires 
were sent to assessment officers in U.S. cities or 
to the assessing counties in which the cities are 
located. Figures were received from 51 cities and 
40 counties, covering 43 cities. Totals for the 51 
cities showed an average increase of 2.8 per cent 
and an over-all increase of 4.1 per cent. Totals 
for the counties showed an average increase of 
6.7 per cent and an over-al} increase of 7.5 per 
cent. The population figures used were those of 
the 1950 census. The results of the survey were 
in keeping with long-established trends. 
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The Manager’s Job in Managing 
Differences 
HE manager should not regard differences 
among his subordinates as _ necessarily 
“good” or “bad.” Rather he should look at 
the nature of the difference. 

If possible, the manager should anticipate 
a dispute at the earliest possible stage—for ex-i 
ample, when new machinery or drastically differ- 
ent work methods are to be introduced. When 
differences among subordinates do develop, the 
manager should realize that there is not one 
“right” way to deal with those differences. 

It is better to make differences creative by 
channeling the differences into a problem-solving 
context that will minimize the personal element. 
This approach, which can be termed “creative 
problem-solving,” is encouraged by the mana- 
gers’ attitudes and actions as follows: 

1. He can recognize and welcome the exist- 
ence of differences within the organization. 

2. He can listen with understanding rather 
than evaluation. 

3. He can clarify the nature of the conflict. 

4. He can recognize and accept the feelings 
of individuals involved. 

5. He can clarify the authority for the final 
decision. 

6. Hecan suggest procedures and ground rules 
for resolving the differences. 

7. He can encourage communications so that 
the disputing parties have a better understanding 
of each other’s problems. 

8. He can provide facts, define objectives, and 
take other steps to enable the disputants to find 
a constructive resolution of the problem them- 
selves. 

9. Finally, the manager must assess realistical- 
ly his own work habits, attitudes, and values so 
that he can be objective in resolving disputes 
for the over-all benefit of the organization.— 
“Management of Differences.” By Warren H. 
Schmidt and Robert Tannenbaum. Harvard Busi- 
ness Review, published by the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Business Administration, No- 
vember—December, 1960. 


The Functional Concept 
in Organization 

IFFERENCES in organizational relation- 

ships usually come about as stages in the 
growth of an enterprise and its adaptation to a 
greater degree of specialization of functions. 
There should be, in fact, an evolutionary process 
of organizing, adapting, and reorganizing that 
leads to the blending of one type into another 
with expedient mutations and combinations. 

The failure to recognize the problems and 
processes of a growing and evolving organization 
structure in a dynamic society is one of the 
greatest faults of organizers. Furthermore, the 
tendency to describe new situations and relation- 
ships with inadequate concepts and obsolete ter- 
minology is one of the greatest obstacles to de- 
veloping an organization structure that can be 
understood by its members. 

Finally, it should be noted that functionalism, 
the application of the concept generally, is one 
of the major characteristics of modern society. 
Functionalism is essentially an advanced stage 
of the division of labor applied to social, industri- 
al, and even political organization. Furthermore, 
a dominant characteristic of our society is its 
multiplicity of institutions, associations, and pro- 
fessions each rendering a particular service and 
each exercising authority within the law over 
the performance of its respective function. Each 
association specializing in its particular area or 
function usually has within its ranks the leaders 
and the superexperts in each aspect of its field. 

The functional concept begins with the con- 
cept of specialization, and it proceeds upward 
from the lower ranks of management to become 
functional foremanship, then to the higher ranks 
as functionalization and functional control, and, 
finally, to society at large as functionalism. And, 
last but by no means least, the concept applies 
not only to the provision of activities but also 
to both their immediate and ultimate control.— 
“The Functional Concept in Organization.” By 
E. H. Anderson. Advanced Management, published 
by the Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment, October, 1960. 
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City Hall Bookshelf 





ENsuRING MepicaL CARE FOR THE AGED. By 
Mortimer Spiegelman. Richard D. Irwin, 
Homewood, Illinois. 1960. 280pp. $6.25. 


Hicuway Contracrs—A LecaLt ANALYSIS. 
Highway Research Board, 2101 Constitution 
Ave. N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 1960. 144pp. 
$4. (Useful reference; some information ap- 
plies to city and county governments.) 


Tue Housinc YEAR Book, 1960. National Hous- 
ing Conference, 1025 Connecticut Avenue, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 1960. 72pp. $3. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT; A GuIDE FoR Ac- 
CELERATING Economic GrowTH. By Murray 
D. Bryce. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42 Street, New York 36. 1960. 282pp. 
$7.50. 


It’s THE LAw: RECOGNIZING AND HANDLING THE 
LEGAL PROBLEMS OF PRIVATE AND PUBLIC 
Construction. By Bernard Thomson. Chan- 
nel Press, 159 Northern Boulevard, Great 
Neck, New York. 1960. 436pp. $7.50. (Refer- 
ence on standard construction agreements, 
court decisions, and legal risks.) 


MANUAL ON CapiTaL BupceTinc. Tennessee 
State Planning Commission, Cordell Hull 
Building, Nashville 3. 1960. 63pp. $1. (In- 


cludes good sample forms and graphs.) 


Mertuops oF REGIONAL ANALYysiIs: AN INTRODUC- 
TION TO REGIONAL Scrence. By Walter Isard 
and others. John Wiley and Sons, 440 Park 
Avenue South, New York 16. 1960. 784pp. 
$9.50. 


Miami Metro; THe Roap to UrsBaANn UNITY. 
By Reinhold P. Wolff. Bureau of Business 
and Economic Research, University of Mi- 
ami, P.O. Box 8166, Coral Gables 46. 1960. 
203pp. $4.50, paperbound; $6, clothbound. 


Mopern WarTER Rates. The American City 
Magazine, 470 Park Avenue South, New York 
16. 1960. 86pp. $2.75. (How to develop a 
water-rate schedule: analysis of earnings, out- 
side-the-city service, fire protection, air con- 
ditioning, and service connections.) 


MunIcIPAL Po.ice ADMINISTRATION. Internation- 
al City Managers’ Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. Fifth edition, 1961. 545pp. 
$7.50. (See p. 36.) 


Potice OPERATIONS: POLICIES AND PROCEDURES. 
By John P. Kenney and John B. Williams. 
Charles C Thomas, 301-327 East Lawrence 
Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. 1960. 266pp. 
$7.50. (Guidelines for many common police 
problems.) 


PROBLEM-SOLVING CONFERENCES: How To PLAN 
Txuem; How To Leap Tuem; How To Make 
Tuem Work. National Industrial Conference 
Board, 460 Park Avenue, New York 22. 1960. 
58pp. $2.50. 


PROPERTY TAXATION AND THE WISCONSIN TAX 
System. Bureau of Business Research and 
Service, University of Wisconsin, Madison 6. 
1960. 134pp. $1.15. 


Pusiic ScuHoot Systems In 1960. United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington 25, D.C. 
1960. 31pp. 25 cents. (See p. 37.) 


Recruitinc Ipeas THat Get Resutts. By Ber- 
nice Fry Mitchel. Public Personnel Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 1960. 
21pp. $2.50. (Excellent manual on use of 
posters, paid advertising, open houses, and 
many other methods for locating well-qualified 
candidates for public employment.) 


TAXES FOR THE ScHoots. By Roger A. Freeman. 
Institute for Social Science Research, ‘Conti- 
nental Building, Washington 5, D.C. 1960. 
441pp. $5. (See p. 25.) 


TRAINING IN ORGANIZATIONS: Business, INDUSTRI- 
AL, GOVERNMENT. By Emil A. Mesics. New 
York State School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University, Ithaca. 1960. 
77pp. 50 cents. (Annotated bibliography.) 


UrBAN Researcu, 1960. Research 
Board, 2101 Constitution Avenue N.W., 
Washington 25, D.C. 1960. 29pp. 80 cents. 
(Papers on development rights for open space 
control and other phases of transportation 
planning.) 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Gas Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


GRIFFENHAGEN- -KROEGER, INC. 
Management C it. Per i Services 
Administrative ~~ Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification noe | 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 
trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 
64 Pine Street « San Francisco 
Los Angeles Chicago New York 
Philadelphia Washington, D.C, 








JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys ¢ Position 
Classification and Salary Plans « Retirement 
Systems « Personnel Ordinances & Regulations 


An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 


City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans *« Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies + Housing Surveys « 

Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 
811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 


GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 


53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 


City and County master plans—Trade Territory 
surveys—Street ae eS oy and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. lliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





BARTON-ASCHMAN ASSOCIATES, Inc. 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 

* General Consultation: Planning, Renewal, Traffic 
and Transportation Programs 

¢ Municipal and County Highway Planning 

« Parking Plans and Programs 

¢ Project Planning and Design: Business, Industria), 
Housing and Campus Districts 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 


UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—T elephone—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies + Financial and Economic Analyses + 
Planning * nt seer 4 Reports + a + Valuations 
* Org and Manag at Studies 


818 Seventeenth Street « Denver 2, Colo. 








LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Public Administration Consultants 


An experienced staff of public administration 
specialists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 


RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 


Parking Programs * Feasibility Studies 


RAMP ENGINEERING ASSOCIATES 
* Engineering and Design Services * 





CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government | 


2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 











WASHINGTON, D.C. 1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. SAN FRANCISCO 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Y ear Book 














INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 
1313 East 60th Street 








Chicago 37, Illinois 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 
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Wr. Administrator: 


HAVE YOU PLANNED AHead 
? 


Not unless your 196] plans include training! 


@ In-service training is the easiest way to increase the efficiency of your city’s 
personnel. 


e@ It is particularly important in keeping department heads and other super- 
visors informed of latest developments and for developing promising young 
men and women into supervisors. 


Start the New Year Right 


By enrolling yourself 


By encouraging your supervisors 
(and potential supervisors) to enroll 


By forming a group class to benefit from 
an exchange of many experiences. 


Make 1962 a better year by training in 1961. 


Ten courses for administrators—Write today for information 





INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


CONDUCTED BY 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 











PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 


ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 
1313 E. 60th St. | MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


* * 


Return Postage Guaranteed 





Just Off the Press 


MUNICIPAL 
POLICE ADMINISTRATION 


e Up-to-date revision of this famous supervisory text. 


e Incorporates new developments since 1954 edition. 


e New chapters on public relations programs and future police problems. 


A Must for All Police Administrators 


545 pages Fifth edition 





Send your order to 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 

















